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For “The Friend.” 
Martha and Mary. 
(Concluded from page 202.) 

When the news came to Mary of the committal 
of her friends to jail, the distress of her mind ex- 
pressed itself in a burst of uncontrollable indigna- 
tion; and then, asking counsel of no one, she 
threw on her hat and cloak, and taking with her 
an old man who lived in the family as a labourer, 
she hurried to the justice’s; and as she did not 
appear with any mark of the despised Quaker, 
either in dress or manner, she soon obtained ad- 
mittance. The magistrate was somewhat startled 
by the sudden apparition of so fair and young a 
maiden, and demanded her pleasure with unwont- 
ed courtesy, seating her in the chair beside him, 
and removing from his head the laced hat which 
he was wearing at her entrance. Mary made her 
demand for the liberation of her friends, the Qua- 
kers. The justice stared, as if doubting his senses, 
and rallied her on the strangeness of her request, 
charging upon the Quakers, all those absurd and 
monstrous things which were alleged against them 
in those days. Mary, nothing abashed, denied 
every charge as false, and demanded, if not the 
liberation of her friends, at least the amelioration 
of their sufferings. As Mary pleaded, the justice 
grew angry, and at length the full violence of his 
temper broke forth, and the high-spirited girl, 
even more indignant than terrified, rushed from 
his presence. 

What was next to be done? She ordered her 
old attendant to saddle the horses, and mounting 
one, and bidding him follow on the other, she set 
off to the county town. There she found great 
numbers of Friends surrounding the prison with 
baskets of provisions, bedding, warm clothing, 
and fuel, begging for admittance to their perish- 
ing brethren. Little children, too, there were, 
weeping for their imprisoned parents, and offering 
their little all to the jailer, so that they might be 
Permitted to share their captivity. Mary made 
her way through this melancholy crowd, peremp- 
torily demanded access to the jailer, and was ad- 
mitted ; her garb, unlike that of the persecuted 

ers, obtaining for her this favour, as at the 
house of the justice. But here again her errand 
debarred her further success; the jailer would 
neither allow her to see her friends, nor would he 
convey a message to them. Mary could have wept 
m anger and vexation, and from intense sympathy 
With the grief she had witnessed outside the walls, 
but she did not; she retorted upon the jailer the 
severity of his manner, and bidding him look to 
consequences, folded her cloak round her, and 


easeaaaa 


walked forth again into the circle of Friends who 
surrounded the gate. The jailer laughed as he 
drew the heavy bolts after her, and bade her do 
her worst. 

Among the Friends collected in the street be- 
fore the prison, Mary heard that William Penn, 
who had just returned from his new settlement in 
America, was now in London. As soon as she 
heard this, she determined upon her plan of con- 
duct. She knew his influence with the king, who, 
when Duke of York, had induced his brother, 
Charles IT., to bestow on him that tract of land, 
called Pennsylvania. To him, therefore, she de- 
termined to go, and pray him to represent to the 
king the deplorable sufferings of Friends in those 
parts. 

When her old attendant heard of her meditated 
journey, he looked upon her as almost insane. 
To him the project was appalling. It would re 
quire many days to reach London, and who must 
take charge of the farm in his absence, seeing his 
worthy master was in prison? And then, too, 
though he had been willing to attend her as far as 
the next town, would it be right for a young maid- 
en and an old man to endanger their lives by so 
long and so strange a journey ? 

Mary was uninfluenced by his reasoning, nor 
was she to be daunted by his fears. “If,” she 
said, ‘‘ he would not accompany her, she would go 
alone.” She bade him, therefore, to have her 
horse saddled by break of day, and retired to her 
own apartment, to prepare for the journey. 

“Of a surety,” said the old man to himself, 
“she is a wilful young thing.” 

In the morning, however, she found not only 
her horse prepared, but the old man and his also ; 
for, wilful as she was, the old man loved her; and 
though he could not conjecture the object of so 
strange a journey, “ he would,” he said, “ go with 
her to the end of the world.” 

Mary had ventured to make use of the stores in 
Walter Pixley’s coffers, for she considered the 
lives of her friends were at stake. She was there- 
fore sufficiently supplied with money for their 
journey. 

For this time the wild gaiety of Mary’s spirits 
was gone, but instead, was a strong energy and 
determination of character, which supported her 


desired Mary to take up her abode under his roof; 
and bidding an attendant call in his mistress, he 
gave her into the hands of his fair and gentle wife, 
briefly relating to her upon what errand the young 
maiden had come. . 

When Mary found her mission thus far so hap- 
pily accomplished, and the door shut upon herself 
and her kind hostess, the overstrained energy of 
her spirit for a moment relaxed, and she wept like 
a feeble child. The fair wife of William Penn 
understood her feelings, soothed her with sym- 
pathy, and encouraged her to open her heart freely. 
Never had Mary seen goodness so graceful and at- 
tractive as in the high-minded and gentle being 
before her. Her very soul blessed her as she spoke ; 
she could not doubt but that all would be well; 
and with her heart comforted, assured, and filled 
with gratitude, it seemed as if a new life had been 
given to her. 

The next day William Penn obtained an audi- 
ence of the king, and so wrought upon him by the 
story of the heroic young creature under his roof, 
and the sufferings of her friends, that he desired 
she might be brought before him, and receive from 
his own hands the order for their enlargement. 

Mary was accordingly arrayed in the best gar- 
ments her scanty wardrobe permitted, by the ele- 
gant and gentle hands of Gulielma Penn, who sar- 
veyed her beautiful face and figure with admiration, 
and then kissed her and blessed her, as an affee- 
tionate mother might bless a beloved daughter. 

Leaning upon the arm of her protector, she was 
conducted through a great chamber of lords and 
ladies, assembled for the oceasion, into the pre- 
sence of his majesty. Mary’s heart beat violently, 
and her companion, drawing her arm from his, pre- 
sented her to his sovereign, who graciously bade 
her speak her wishes without fear. Reassured by 
the kindness of the king’s manner, almost forget- 
ting the presence in which she stood, for what 
seemed to her the greater importance of her er- 
rand, she made her petition gracefully and well. She 
related all she had told William Penn of the great 
kindness of the Pixleys to her, and her otherwise 
desolate condition ; she to!d of their domestic vir- 
tues, of their piety, and their firm loyalty; and, 
lastly, of their wretched condition in the jail, with 
that of many others; and of the cruelty of the 


above fatigue, or the apprehension of danger ; and |justice and the jailer: and then, almost uncon- 


day after day, from town to town, in the depth of 
winter, did she and her attendant journey onward 
They had no intercourse with travellers on the 
road, nor did they make known to any one the 
object of their journey. 

When she arrived in London, she went straight 
to the house where William Penn had his tem- 
porary residence, and without introduction, apo- 
logy, or cireumlocution, laid before that great and 
good man the sad condition of her suffering friends, 
She then made him acquainted with her own pri- 
vate history, her obligations to the family of the 
worthy Walter Pixley, and the anxiety she now 
felt for the life of her who had been as a mother 
unto her. ; 

William Penn beard her with evident emotion, 
and promised to do all that lay in his power for 
her benefactors; though he assured her she had 
overrated his influence with the king. He then 


sciously falling on her knees, she prayed so elo- 
quently that they might be released, that the king . 
turned aside to wipe away a tear before he put 
forth his hand to raise her. 

The petition was granted. The king himself 
put into her hands the order for their release, and 
then praying God might bless ber, and taking 
leave of William Penn very kindly, passed out of 
the presence-chamber. Many of the lords accom- 
panied the king, but the rest closing around the 
almost terrified maiden, overwhelmed her with 
compliments. William Penn, who saw her con- 
fusion, apologised for her with all the grace of a 
courtier, and extricating her from the admiring 
company, conveyed her, like a being walking in a 
dream, to his own house. 

Not a moment was lost in sending down by ex- 
press the order for the Friends’ ——— and 
together with that, a dismissal from his office for 
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the jailer. Rest was now absolutely necessary for 


and the next week let a faster one follow after: 


The Wild Pigeon, Capt. Putnam, sailed Tenth 


Mary after these extraordinary exertions; Wil-|they will cross each other’s path many times, and| month 12th. 


liam Penn detained her, therefore, a few days un- 
der his roof, and then conveyed her himself in his 
own comfortable carriage to the house of her 
friends. It is impossible to describe the joy which 
her return afforded, and which was not a little 


are almost sure to see each other by the way.” 
As an illustration of this, our author mentions the 
case of the ‘‘Archer” and the “ Flying Cloud,” 
on their voyage to California some two years since. 
They were both fine clipper ships, and were ably 


The John Gilpin, Capt. Doane, sailed Tenth 
month 29th. 


The Flying Fish, Capt. Nickels, sailed Eleventh 
month Ist. 


The Trade Wind, Capt. Webber, sailed Ele. 


increased by the presence of her illustrious com- 
panion. 

The troubles and persecutions of the Pixleys 
here came to an end, for they went over to Penn- 
sylvania with its distinguished founder, on his re- 
turn, and became noted among the most worthy 
and influential of the settlers there. Mary, how- 
ever, returned to England, being affluently mar- 
ried; and I myself, several years ago, was pos- 
sessed of a piece of needlework said to have been 
of her doing. 


commanded. The “Archer” left New York nine} venth month 14th. 
days in advance of the other, and following the} ‘It was the season fur the best passages. Each 
new route indicated by the charts, crossed the calms| one was provided with the Wind and Ourrent 
of Cancer, and the dashed along through the north-| Charts. Each one had evidently studied them 
east trades to the equator. ‘The ‘Cloud’ fol-|attentively; and each one was resolved to make 
lowed after, crossing the equator upon the trail of|the most of them and do his best. 
Thomas, of the ‘Archer.’ Off Cape Horn she came} ‘‘ Wild Pigeon led the other two out of New 
up with him, spoke him, handed him the latest| York, the one by seventeen, the other by twenty 
New York dates, and invited him to dine on board|days. But the winds seem to have been against 
of the ‘Cloud,’ which invitation, says he of the|her from the start. As soon as she had taken her 
‘Archer,’ ‘I was reluctantly compelled to decline.’ | departure, she fell into a streak of baffling winds, 
“ The ‘ Flying Cloud’ finally ranged ahead, made|and then into a gale, which she contended with 
her adieus, and disappeared among the clouds that | for a week, making but little progress. She then 
lowered upon the western horizon. She reached | had a time of it in crossing the horse latitudes.” 
her port a week or more in advance of her Cape| By this term, it should be premised, sailors call 
consort. Though sighting no land from Cape Horn| those regions of the ocean lying near the tropic of 
Horn until they gained the offing of San Fran-| Cancer, where they are almost certain to encoun- 
cisco—some eight thousand miles—the tracks of|ter calms or very light winds. A similar belt of 
the two vessels were so nearly the same, that be-| calms extends across the ocean near the tropic of 
ing projected on a chart they would appear almost| Capricorn, and another near the equator, though 
as one.” mostly a few degrees north of it. This latter is 
The route from the Atlantic States to California, | known as the “ Doldrums.” Between the calm 
is the great race course of the ocean: it is fifteen| belt of Cancer and the “ Doldrums,” is the region 
thousand miles in length. “Here the modern|of the north-east trades, where the winds blow al- 
clipper ship has been sent, guided by the lights| most continually towards the south-west. South 
of science, to contend with the elements, to out-|of the “Doldrums,” and extending to the calm 
strip steam, and astonish the world.” ‘The trials|belt of Capricorn, is the regien of the south 
of speed on this course do not involve the over-| east trades. ‘The position of these calm belts and 
tasking of the strength and endurance of man or| trade wind regions, changes with the season of 
beast; there is no heating of steam-boilers to the|the year, moving towards the north during the 
verge of explosion; no idle, or worse than idle,|summer, and towards the south during the winter, 
multitudes are drawn from their business and their| so that they are the furthest north in autumn, and 
duties to witness the exciting scene ; and last not| the furthest south in spring. j 
least, we trust no wagers are staked on the result,| The Wild Pigeon was nineteen days in reaching 
or if they are in any cases, it is not as an incen-|the parallel of 26° north, having logged thirteen 
tive to the contest. A remarkably quick passage|of them as days of calms and baffling winds, 
performed by a clipper ship, gains her a reputa-| ‘Thence she had a fine run to the equator, cross 
tion that enables her to command for future voy-|ing it between 33° and 34° west longitude, the 
ages higher rates of freight than ber slower rivals. | thirty-second day out. She was unavoidably foreed 
This, then, is the great stimulus to the competi-|to cross it so far west, for only two days before 
tion for speed on the routes to California, to Aus-|she crossed the parallel of 5° north in 30°—an 
tralia and the East Indies. Whenever, therefore, | excellent position.” The longitude of Cape St. 
one of these fast ships sets sail on any of these} Roque is about 35° west, latitude 43° south, and 
routes, it is the aim of her captain and owners|the set of both winds and currents there, is usu- 
that she shall make at least a quick passage, and |ally towards the west or north-west. Hence, vem 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Ocean Routes and Ocean Races. 

“0, ’Tis a thought sublime, that man— 
Himself so mean ’mid things so vast—can force 
A path upon the waste, can find a way 
Where all is trackless, and compel the winds 
To lend their untam’d wings, and bear him on 
To distant climes.” 


The grand object of the researches connected 
with the Wind and Current Charts, is, as was ex- 
plained in our last, the improvement of naviga- 
tion, reducing both the time and the danger of 
oceanic passages. By patiently and laboriously 
sifting the numerous sca-journals sent to the Na- 
tional Observatory, Lieut. Maury has ascertained 
the set of the currents and the prevailing winds 
for a great part of the ocean. It is these that con- 


trol the mariner in his course, and to know how 
to make the most of them, is the perfection of 


navigation. ‘This is evidently no easy thing to 
accomplish, and it is rendered still more complex 
than at first sight might appear, by the fact that 
the regions of the different prevailing winds, the 
calm belts that stretch across the ocean several 
hundred miles wide, and the currents of the sea, 
do all change their position more or less with the 
different seasons of the year. When therefore a 
vessel sets sail for a distant port, her captain— 
furnished with the “ Wind and Current Charts,”’ 
and with the latest edition of the accompanying 
‘Sailing Directions’’—has this interesting pro- 
blem to solve. What route shall I pursue in order 
to encounter the most favourable winds, to be the 


least baffled by calms, and be drifted as little as 


possible from my course by currents? The “ Saii- 


ing Directions” point out the general course of 


the principal routes, but much depends on the 
skill of the navigator in carrying out these direc- 
tions, and applying them to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which his vessel may be placed. 
“* When one looks seaward from the shore,”’ says 
_ Maury, “and sees a ship disappear in the horizon 
on a voyage to India, or the Antipodes, perhaps, 
the chauces of another ship, sailing with the same 
destination the next day, or the next week, com- 
ing up and speaking with her on the ‘ pathless 
ocean,’ would, to most minds, seem slender in- 
deed. Yet the truth is, the winds and the cur- 
rents are now becoming so well understood, that 
the navigator, like the backwoodsman in the wil- 
derness, is enabled literally ‘to blaze his way’ 
across the ocean; not, indeed, upon trees, as in 
the wilderness, but upon the wings of the wind. 
The results of scientific inquiry have so taught 
him how to use these invisible couriers, that they, 
with the calm belts of the air, serve as sign boards 
to indicate to him the turnings, and forks, and 
crossings by the way. 
» “ Tet a ship sail from New York to California, 


if practicable, the quickest on record. But when 
three or four first-class clippers sail within a few 
weeks of each other for the same distant port, the 
competition becomes more interesting and exciting, 
as in the following instance related in the “ Phy- 
sical Geography of the Sea.” 

“ Tt was in the autumn of 1852, when naviga- 
tors were beginning fully to reap the benefits of 
the researches with regard to the winds and 
currents, and otker facts connected therewith, 
that four splendid new clipper ships put to sea, 
from New York, bound for California. They were | 
ably commanded, and, as they passed the bar at; 
Sandy Hook, one by one, and at various intervals 
of time, they presented really a most magnificent 
spectacle. Like steeds that know their riders, 
they were handled with the most exquisite skill 
and judgment, and in such hands they bounded | 
out, upon the ‘ glad waters’ most gracefully. Each | 
being put upon her mettle from the start, was 





driven under the seaman’s whip and spur, at full 
speed over a course that would take them three 





long months to run.” 
The names of these ships and their masters, and 


the dates of their departure from New York, were 
as follows ; 


sels crossing the equator further west than 30 or 
31 degrees, are liable to be carried too far west 
ward to clear the Cape. The old rule was, not to 
cross the line west of 23°, but Maury’s researches 
have shown that a detour so far to the east, is em 
tirely unnecessary, and involves a reat loss of 
time. 

In three days after crossing the line, the Pigeos 
cleared Cape St. Roque, which shows that she 
made the best of her untoward westward position. 

“So far,” says Maury, “chances had turned up 
against the Pigeon, in spite of the skill displayed 
by Putnam asa navigator; for the Gilpin and the 
Fish came booming along, not under better mam 
agement, indeed, but with fairer courses before 
them. In this stretch they gained upon her— 


ithe Gilpin seven, and the Fish ten days,” both 


clearing St. Roque on the same day, and but ten 
days alter the Pigeon had cleared it. 

“« Evidently the Fish was most confident that 
she had the heels of her competitors ; she felt her 
strength from the start, and was proud of it. She 
dashed down southwardly from Sandy Hook, look 
ing occasionally at the charts; but, feeling strong 
in her sweep of wing, and trusting confidently im 
the judgment of her master, she kept, on 
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average, two hundred miles to leeward of the right 
wack. Rejoicing in her many noble and fine qua- 
lities, she crowded on her canvass to its utmost 
stretch, trusting quite as much to her heels as to 
the charts, and performed the extraordinary feat 
of crossing, the sixteenth day out from New York, 
the parallel of 5° north. The next day she was 
well south of 4° north, and in the Doldrums, lon- 
gitude 34° west. 

“ Now her heels became paralyzed, for Fortune 
seems to have deserted her awhile—at least her 
master, as the winds failed him, feared so; they 
gave him his motive power, they were fickle, and 
he was helplessly baffled by them. The bugbcar 
of a north-west cyrrent off Cape St. Roque, began 
to loom up in his imagination, and to look alarm- 
ing: then the dread of falling to the leeward 
came upon him: chances seemed to conspire 
against him, and the mere possibility of finding 
his fine ship back-strapped filled the mind of 
Nickels with evil forebodings, and shook his faith 
in his guide. He doubted the Charts, and com- 
mitted the mistake of the passage. 

“The Sailing Directions had cautioned the 
navigator, again and again, not to attempt to fan 
along to the eastward in the equatorial Doldrums, 
for by so doing, he would himself engage in a 
fruitless strife with baffling airs, sometimes re- 
inforced in their weakness by westerly currents. 
But the wind had failed, and so too, the smart 
captain of the Flying Fish evidently thought, had 
the Sailing Directions. They advise the naviga- 
tor, in all such cases, to dash right across this 
calm streak, stand boldly on, take advantage of 
slants in the wind, and, by this device, make east- 
ing enough to clear the land. So, forgetting that 
the Charts are founded on the experience of great 
numbers who had gone before him, Nickels being 
tempted, turned a deaf ear to the caution, and 
flung away three whole days and more, of most 
precious time, dallying in the Doldrums. He 
spent four days about the parallel of 3° north, and 
his ship left the Doldrums after this waste of time, 
nearly upon the same meridian at which she en- 
tered them. 

“She was still in longitude 34°, the current 
keeping her back just as fast as she could fan east. 
After so great a loss, her very clever master, doubt- 
ing his own judgment, became sensible of his 
error. Leaving the spell-bound calms behind him, 
where he had undergone such trials, he wrote in his 
log, as follows: ‘I now regret that, after making 
80 fine a run to 5° north, I did not dash on, and 
work my way to windward to the northward of 
St. Roque, as I have experienced little or no wes- 
terly set since passing the equator, while three or 
four days have been lost in working to the east- 
ward, between the latitude of 5° and 8° north, 
against a strong westerly set ;’ and he ngght have 
added, ‘with little or no wind.’ In three days 
after this, he was clear of St. Roque. Just five 
days before him, the barque ‘ Hazard,’ bound for 
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the Charts to be right; for thence to 53° south, 
the Gilpin gained on the Pigeon two days, and the 
Pigeon on the Fish one.” The Fish, therefore, 
was now again three days behind the Gilpin—the 
same as when she left New York; but by dashing 
through the Straits of Le Maire, she regained 


these three days, and the two vessels arrived off 


Cape Horn together. The Pigeon had reached 
this turning point ten days before them, but the 
treacherous winds again deserting her, she had 


the best position, and the subsequent events proved 





crossed the line in 112°, twenty-three days after 
the Gilpin—having been just one week longer on 
the passage thus far. She had a good run thence 
of sixteen days to San Francisco. 

‘The ‘Fiying Fish’ beat: she made the pas- 
sage in 92 days and 4 hours from port to anchor ; 
the Gilpin, in 93 days and 20 hours from port to 
pilot ; the Wild Pigeon was 118 days. The Trade 
Wind followed, with 102 days, having taken fire, 
and burned for eight hours on the way. 

*‘ The result of this race may be taken as an 


spent all this time contending with calms and wes-|illustration as to how well navigators are now 
tern gales, and making but little progress, while | brought to understand the winds and currents of 


her more favoured pursuers “‘ were coming up with 
fine winds and flowing sheets. They finally over- 
took her, bringing along with them propitious 
gales, when all three swept past the Cape,” and 
turned their course northward. The Fish and 
Pigeon crossed the parallel of 51° south, on the 
other side of “‘ The Horn,” both on the same day, 
the Gilpin one day later. The Fish was the fur- 
thest east. 

“The Pigeon was now, according to the Charts, 
in the best position, the Gilpin next, and the Fish 
last; but all were doing well. 

“From this parallel to the south-east trades of 
the Pacific, the prevailing winds are from the 
north-west. The position of the Fish, therefore, 
did not seem as good as the others, because she 
had not sufficient sea-room in case of an obstinate 
north-west gale.” 

But the winds favoured her. On the 30th of 
Twelfth month, “the three ships crossed the 
parallel of 35° south, the Fish recognizing the 
Pigeon, while the Pigeon saw only a ‘ clipper ship,’ 
for she could not conceive how the ship in sight 
could possibly be the Flying Fish, as that vessel 
was not to leave New York for some three weeks 
after she did. The Gilpin was only thirty or forty 
miles off at the same time. 

“The race was now wing and wing. With fair 
winds and an open sea, the competitors had now a 
clear stretch to the equator of two thousand five 
hundred miles.” The Flying Fish led the way, 
but the Wild Pigeon pressed hard after her. They 
both reached the equator on the 13th of First 
month, “the Fish leading just twenty-five miles 
in latitude, and crossing in 112° 17’ west longi- 
tude; the Pigeon, forty miles farther to the east. 
At this time the John Gilpin had dropped two 
hundred and sixty miles astern, and had sagged 
off several degrees to the westward. 

“ Here Putnam, of the Pigeon, again displayed 
his tact as a navigator, and again the fickle winds 
deceived him: the belt of north-east trades had 
yet to be passed. By crossing where she did, she 
would have an opportunity of making a fair wind 
of them, without being much to the west of her 
port when she should lose them. Moreover, it 
was exactly one year since she had passed this 
way before; she then crossed in 109°, and had a 
capital run thence of seventeen days to San Fran- 


Rio, had passed exactly in the same place, and | cisco. 


gained two days on the Fish, by cutting straight 
acruss the Doidrums, as the Sailing Directions 
advised him to do. 


“Why should she not cross here again? She 
saw that the 4th edition of Sailing Directions, 
which she had on board, did not discountenance 


“But notwithstanding this loss of three days|it, and her own experience approved it. Could 


by the Fish, who so regretted it, and who after- 
wards so handsomely retrieved it,” she was, on the 
24th of Eleventh month, as far south as the Gil- 
pin, her competitor, who had left New York three 
days before her. “They were then both in the 
Parallel of 5° south, the Gilpin being thirty-seven 
miles to the eastward, and of course in a better 
Position, for the Fish had yet to take advantage 
of slants, and stand off shore to clear the land. 
They had not seen each other. 


she have imagined that in consequence of this dif- 
ference of forty miles in the crossing of the equa- 
tor, and of the two hours’ time behind her compe- 
titor, she would fall into a streak of wind, which 
would enable the Fish to lead her into port one 
whole week ? 

“ But by this time, ‘John Gilpin’ had got his 
mettle up again. He crossed the line in 116°— 
exactly two days after the other two—and made a 
glorious run of fifteen days thence to the pilot 


“The Charts showed the Gilpin now to be in|grounds of San Francisco.”. The Trade Wind 








the sea. Here are three ships sailing on different 
days, bound over a trackless waste of ocean for 
some fifteen thousand miles or more, and depend- 
ing alone on the fickle winds of heaven, as they 
are called, to waft them along ; yet, like travellers 
on the land, bound upon the same journey, they 
pass and repass, fall in with and recognize each 
other by the way ; and what perhaps is still more 
remarkable, is the fact that these ships should 
each, throughout that great distance, and under 
the wonderful vicissitudes of climates, winds and 
currents which they encountered, have been so 
skilfully navigated, that, in looking back at their 
management, now that what is past is before me, 
I do not find a single occasion, except the one 
already mentioned, on which they could have been 
better handled.” 


aeswssnttpipinnasi 

Children.—It is a mistake to think that children 
love the parents less who maintain a proper author- 
ity over them. On the contrary, they respect 
them more. It is a cruel and unnatural selfish- 
ness that indulges children in a foolish and hurt- 
ful way. Parents are guides and counsellers to 
their children. Asa guide ina foreign land, they 
undertake to pilot them safely through the shoals 
and quicksands of inexperience. If the guide 
allows his followers all the liberty they please ; if, 
because they dislike the constraint of the narrow 
path of safety, he allows them to stray into holes 
and precipices that destroy them, to slake their 
thirst in brooks that poison them, to loiter in woods 
full of wild beasts or deadly herbs, can he be called 
a sure guide? 

And is it not the same with ourchildren? They 
are as yet only in the preface, or as it wer2, in the 
first chapter of the book of life. We have nearly 
finished it, or are far advanced. We must open 
the pages for these younger minds. If children 
see that their parents act from principle—that they 
do not find fault without reason—that they do not 
punish because personal offence is given, but be- 
cause the thing in itself’ is wrong—if they see that 
while they are resolutely but affectionately refused 
what is not good for them, there is a willinguess to 
oblige them in all innocent matters—they will soon 
appreciate such conduct. 

If no attention is paid to the rational wishes— 
if no allowance is made for youthful spirits—if they 
are dealt with in a hard and unsympathising man- 
ner—the proud spirit will rebel, and the meek 
spirit be brokeu. Our stooping to amuse them, 
our condescending to make ourselves one in their 
plays and pleasures at suitable times, will lead them 
to know that it is not because we will not, but be- 
cause we cannot attend to them, that at other times 
we refuse todo so. A pert or improper way of 
speaking ought never to beallowed. Clever child- 
ren are very apt to be pert, and, if too much ad- 
mired for it, apd laughed at, become eccentric and 
disagreeable. 

It is often very difficult to check our own amuse- 
ments, but their future welfare abould be regarded 
more than our present entertainment. It should 


never be forgotten that they are tender plants com- 
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mitted to our fostering care—that every thought- 
less word or careless neglect may destroy a germ 
of immortality—“that foolishness is bound up in 
the heart of a child”—and that we must ever, like 
watchful husbandmen, be on our guard against it. 

It is indeed little we can do in our strengtb, but 
if we are conscientious performers of our part—if 
we earnestly commend them in faith and prayer to 
the fostering care of their Father in Heaven—to 
the tender love of Him, the Angel of whose pre- 
sence goes before them, and who carries these lambs 
in his bosom—we may then go on our way rejoicing 
—for “He will never leave nor forsake those who 
trust in Him.” 

——— 
For “ The Friend.” 


Early Anti-Slavery Advocates. 


BENJAMIN LAY. 
(Continued from page 205.) 


The following is written in a gentler strain than 
usual for him :— Ninth month, 1736, as I sat in 
Concord meeting-house, it was their Quarterly 
Meeting ; I may say it was a sweet and comfort- 
able time to me; it came into and arose in my 
mind in the love of Truth, that if our slavekeepers 
had been, or now would be faithful to God, and 
would bring up their negroes to some learning, 
reading, and writing, and endeavour to the utmost 
of their power in the sweet love of Truth, to in- 
struct and teach them the principles of Truth and 
righteousness, and learn them some honest trade 
or employment, and then set them free; and all 
the time they are teaching them, let them know 
that they intend to let them go free in a very rea- 
sonable time, and that our religious principle will 
not allow of such severity, as to keep them in 
everlasting bondage and slavery ; this might beget 
such ‘love and tenderness in them toward their 
masters or mistresses, and to the blessed Truth, 
for their sakes, that it might be a means to con- 
vince some of them. And should they come to 
receive the pure Truth, in the love of it; as, 
blessed be the Lord, many of us have, and in that 
sweet love, which is constraining, come under 
a concern and necessity, to go and visit their bre- 
thren of their own colour, and country, and lan- 
guage, and preach the gospel of eternal salvation 
unto them, from sin and captivity, both of body 
and soul, this would be a glorious work, indeed, 
and well worth our Friends’ pains, charge and 
time, that they might spend about it; and the 
best compensation to God and man, as [ think, 
that they can possibly make, for being so long in 
a practice that has so much wickedness attending 
of it continually.” 

On the 27th of Ninth month, 1736, he com- 
ments on these words of the beloved disciple :— 
“Tf you walk in the light as he is in the light, ye 
shall have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ shall cleanse you from all 
sin.” After speaking of those who “are clean, 
being cleansed by the light, by the life of the 
Lamb, who follow him through many tribulations,” 
he says, ‘‘ These—these blessed ones, have a right 
to the tree of life, to the pure river of life, to eat 
and drink as much as their vessels can hold at 
times, and sometimes it is running over and flow- 
ing out to them that are in the outward court, that 
is trodden by the Gentiles in this our age; if hap- 
pily they might be entreated and prevailed with, 
if possible, by tasting some drops as it were with- 
out, to turn into their own souls, and wait there 
to be cleansed, that the fruition, the pure river, 
clear as crystal, might run there freely and sweetly, 
without interruption. If the little touches, the 
earnest of this heavenly river be so sweet and pre- 
cious, as to be sure it is, beyond all worldly 


THE FRIEND. 


things ; what must the ever-flowing fountain be, 
which springs continually in boly souls in eternal 
life? ©, let the inhabitants of the tree, the river, 
the rock, sing aloud for joy, from henceforth for- 
evermore; so be it! Glory, glory, endless to the 
All in all, saith my soul at times.” 

The eccentric actions of Benjamin Lay can 
hardly be accounted for in any other way, than by 
supposing him to have laboured under partial insa- 
nity. Hiszeal against slavery, against drinking tea, 
and smoking tobacco, was exhibited in a variety of 
ways, more or less manifesting aberrations of inte!- 
lect. His imposition on Friends in their meetings 
for worship and discipline, by preaching and otber 
actions, and his refusing to take the advice of the 
elders and other concerned persons, at last occa- 
sioned the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia to 
issue this public testimony against him, at the 
meeting, held Sixth mo. 26th, 1787. 

“ Whereas Benjamin Lay, late of this city, a 
person frequenting our religious mectings, and 
pretending to be of us, on his arrival here, pro- 
duced a certificate from Friends of the Monthly 
Meeting of Colchester, in that part of Great Bri- 
tain, called England, which soon after, by an 
epistle from Friends of the Two Weeks’ Meeting 
of Colchester, appeared, and by a minute of their 
Quarterly Meeting, we were informed, was irregu- 
larly obtained, and for that the said Benjamin did 
not properly belong to the said Monthly Meeting, 
and at the time of his application for the certificate, 
aforesaid, had been under dealing for his disor- 
derly conduct, and had given Friends there no 
satisfaction, Whereupon he wasadvised by Friends 
here to endeavour to be reconciled to the meeting 
to which he properly belonged, and thereby entitle 
himself to their certificate, until which they were 
of opinion he ought not to be received as a mem- 
ber of this meeting. Yet the said Benjamin hath 
not only declined so to do, but in a disorderly 
manner, and against the mind of Friends hath 
taken upon himself to preach amongst us. We 
have, therefore, thought fit to give public notice, 
that we do not esteem the said Benjamin Lay to 
be a member of our religious community, but a 
disorderly and obstinate person, one who slights 
the advice of Friends, imposes on them in his 
preaching, and that disregurds the peace of the 
church.” 

Believing that it would be right for him to fast 
forty days as his divine Master had on one occa- 


ithe Twelfth month, 1737. 
writes at Abington. 

“This morning early, after five days’ and nights’ 
fasting, 1 was considering the many calumnies 
which the world or people of the world have cast 
upon the saints and servants of the living God, 
my very dear, true, and faithful Friends in Christ, 
called Quakers, as if they kept slaves, or encour- 
aged and counived at it for their interest, favour, 
lor affection, or some base sinister end. But it is 
a mere slander, for they abhor the practice, and 
dare not touch with it, as verily believing it to be 
one of the grossest sins and iniquities, with all 
concomitants, in the wholé world.” 

He admits that some leaders amongst the Qua- 
kers were connected with the abomination of sla- 
very, but adds, “They were not all Israel, who 
were called Israel, Rom. Some were apostates, 
vagabonds and imposters, and they were some of 
the worst enemies, the very worst, the Hebrews 
had, and procured their ruin, overthrow and utter 
destruction.” ‘And so it was amongst the pri- 
mitive Christians, about the time of the ‘ten per- 
secutions,’ when they got a little ease from the 
heathen tyrants, the apostate Christians went to 
the same devilish work of murthering and butcher- 


On the 22d, he thus 








ing the true Christians about their creeds, k 

of Easter and other idols, and about the clauseof 
one substance and two substances, as if the eter. 
nal Being could be divided. Especially after 
Constantine, the Roman Emperor, was converted 
to the christian faith. In his zeal he gave such 
large donations and revenues to the church that jt 
is recorded, the same day there was a voice heard 
from heaven, crying aloud, ‘This day is poison 
poured into the church!’ This the event soon 
verified. By an ancient observation, ‘ Religi 
brought forth wealth, and the daughter devoured 
the mother.’ It is the very same now.” 

On the 25th, he walked to Philadelphia, and 
visited Benjamin Franklin. The effect that fast. 
ing had upon him, is singular, if the remark of 
the philosopher is correct, that Lay’s breath had 
become so acrid as very much to affect his e 
Notwithstanding this condition of his breath, he 
thus wrote whilst in Philadelphia, concerning his 
health. ‘This being the ninth day of my fast. 
ing, having taken nothing but a draught of spri 
water several times a day, and am as well in health 
as ever since I came to Pennsylvania, which js 
[will be] six years this spring ; it lies on my mind 
to say something concerning extortion in payi 
or receiving interest for money, which I have Bee 
under exercise about a considerable time. I could 
be heartily glad that our Friends as a society would 
wholly set it aside, although I have something 


\considerable upon interest myself, and nothing 


else to live on but the labour of my hands, am 
weakly in body, and pretty well in years, being 
near sixty.” 

Having returned to Abington, he the next day 
wrote, “being the tenth day of my fasting,” to 
express his disapprobation of the dogma, that 
Christ was in heaven in a carnal body of flesh. 
After this he probably could not use his pen, his 
strength failing. It is said that when unable to 
leave his bed, he had a large loaf of bread placed 
before him, on which his eyes were often fixed. 
‘‘ Benjamin,” he would occasionally ejaculate au- 
dibly, “thou seest it, but thou shalt not eat it.” 
The advice of his friends on this, as well as other 
matters, had no effect on Benjamin Lay. He was 
used to decide his line of duty for himself, and to 
perform it as far as his strength and ability ena 
bled him, no matter who opposed him, by argu- 
ment or entreaty. When he had fasted three 
weeks, his faculties so failed that the memory of 


sion, Benjamin Lay commenced on the 17th of|his determined fast left him, and his watchful 


friends perceiving this, gave him suitable food. 

He gradually regained his strength, and, as faras 

we know, never again attempted an extended fast. 
(To be continued.) 

Rats.—The rat is one of the most interesting 
animals eg the globe. In Europe, he marks his- 
torical eras—different hordes of invaders brought 
their peculiar rat in their train. Europe has seen 
the rats of the Goths, the Vandals and the Huns. 
Europe now has its Norman rat, and its Tartar 
rat, and the great’ rat of the Parisian sewer is of 
recent date and Muscovite origin. 

The brown rat, otherwise known as the Norman 
rat, has established itself all over the world, 
by the commerce of civilized times—it has 
had possession of France for the last six or seven 
centuries ; but within the last it has found its mas 
ter in the Muscovite and Tartar rat, called in Paris 
the rat of Mountfaucon. These new rats, pre 
viously unknown to Europe, descended from the 
heights of the great central plateau of Asia, from 
which the Hun and Mongol horseman descended, 
who spread right and left, and took possession of 
Rome on the one hand and Pekin on the other. 

The establishment of the Muscovite rat in France 
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ving commenced with the extirpation of the brown or| than vegetable. It is both amusing and beautiful} Wrong, too, hath oft been done thee. I have watch’d 
e of Norman rat—that rat has almost dissappeared, and | to contemplate how, by the agency of this little a Ne pc that a ae ' 
is found only in the cabinets of the curious collec-| creature, nature buries stones, pebbles, and the PReee ROSS, CaS RE 6 oeeg Cae 
ter. at omy : ‘ oa 8 ‘ . ; . ’ From the low hazel on the smooth footpath, 
fter tors—while the Muscovite rat is daily increasing | rough earth which was too near the surface. Many} Attracted by a glimmering tortuous thread 
rted jn size, ferocity and courage. The Russian rat|of these, covered by the castings of worms, lie} Of silver left there when the dew had dried, 
such devours the dog, the cat, and attacks the child/ waiting for the disintegration and separation into| And dart on one of thine, that one of hers 
at it asleep. The corpse of a man, is a dainty for this finer particles, which in the course of some few Might play ‘Neartog at oe? ~— play 
eard beast, and it always commences by eating out the|seasons they may undergo, then in their turn to I, too, (but early from such sin forebore) , 
vison eyes. Its tooth is most venomous; and the author | pass through the bowels ofthe worm and return| Have fasten’d on my hook beside the stream 
soon from whom we derive most of this article, states|to the surface as useful soil. Thus nature con-| Of shady Arrow, or the broad mill-pond, 
igion that he has known of ten cases of amputation of|stantly operates around us without our being aware| Thy writhing race. Thou wilt more patiently 
ured the leg, necessitated by the bite of this rat. of it. How maby persons have ungratefully sup- a fons Ba psitting wirh cod pursue 
The cat turns tail upon this rat, in its most fero-| posed that these little creatures were to be regard- 7 my we Finer-sonn 
, and cious state. A goodratterrier is the best destroyer, | cd as a pest and nuisance. The farmer, the gra-| I call’d thee at the opening of my song ; 
fast- but fortunately rats are ratophagus, eat one ano-|zier, and the gardener, have beheld them without} Last of creation I will call thee now. 
rk of ther, fight duels, indulge in broils and intense| suspecting that they were an important fellow-| What fiery meteors have we seen transcend 
1 had feuds, and grand destructive battles. Were it| workman; the farmer and grazier especially de- sa —— = mighty - their power 
i he ould make this world an unplea-| riving benefit from them, since they work in fields = ANG GASES Se — ohind, : 
eyes. otherwise, they w mak P 5 ’ y The vulture may have revell’d upon men ; 
h, he sant place for man tolive in. We should have to| where the spade cannot penetrate. . Upon the vulture’s self thou revellest. 
his fight our way, and not frequently, like the Arch-| _ William Kirby slightly alludes to _them in| Princes may hold high festivals ; for thee 
fast. bishop of Mayence, should be dragged from our|his Bridgewater Treatise on the “ Wisdom of — een a = ern 
pring beds at midnight, by anarmy of rats, and devour-|God in, the Creation of Animals ;” but since! qavest'thy place, thy train insinastect ” 
health ed upon the spot. this volume was written, the earth-worm, as well! Into the breast, lappest that wrinkled heart 
ich is The rat is the emblem of misery, murder, and|as the whole class of worms to which it belongs,} Stone-cold within, and with fresh appetite 
mind rapine—a cannibal and a robber—devoted to the namely, the Annelida, has undergone a very| Again art ready for a like carouse.” 
yaying principle of war spoliation. Will it ever disap-| lengthy and popular examination by Dr. Williams, : ‘ 
2 pear ?—Hartford Courant. who has published the result of his observations} There is another remarkable feature in the worm. 
“eould Guineas in a paper of some hundred and twenty pages in| No organs of sense have been discovered, and yet 
would From “The Leisure Hour.” | the report of the British Association for 1851.| it is all sensation; it sees without eyes, hears with- 
ething The Value of a Worm. That paper unfolds in a remarkable degree the | out ears, as truly as it walks without feet : it is a 
othing Among the works of God there is nothing con- exquisite contrivance of nature in her most unob- aoe — Like the human hand, it unites 
1s, am temptible, nothing even insignificant : that which served works, or, rather, let us say, the wonderful be Ye the = no and various faculties : 
being seems so is only in consequence of our limited wisdom of God in the most unobserved of his crea-| by the —_ 0 in “ seems to supersede the 
faculties; the more inquisitively we look at nature| ‘ures. The very name by which this class is dis-| necessity for other faculties. In all the contri- 
xt day the more occasion shall we have to exclaim with tinguished by naturalists, the Annelida, is given| vances connected with its formation, it seems evi- 
ag,” to Wordsworth :— to it from an early perception of the marvellous dent enough that nothing has been omitted con- 
4, that “ Pride, contrivance of its rings ; for if the reader observes ducive to its happiness ; it bounds to and fro with 
f flesh. Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, it, which he may verily easily do either by watch-| 4 merriment of motion which assures us that it is 
en, his Is littleness ; and he who feels contempt ing its movements in the mould, or placing it be-| capable of enjoyment in its little circle of sensation 
able to For any living thing, hath faculties fore his eyes on a table, he will see that its coil of| aud small world ofaction. Those who have ana- 
‘placed Which he has never used. blood-red rings are marked very plainly, and he|tomized it, speak of the exquisiteness of its mechan- 
1 fixed. We have no better illustration of the importance | will further notice, too, how all these assist it in| ism; with rapture they laud the muscular feats of 
late au- ofapparently insignificant things than in the worm. |the act of moving. The “grace of the snake and|the Annelida as wonderfully distinguished by their 
eat it.” Whoever beholds the creature delving and wind-| the serpent has often been referred to; the proud| complexity and harmony ; and yet it is allowed to 
us other ing through the mould, probably has thought how | beauty of that creature, so shunned by man, has| pass long without a chronicler and a historian, 
He was useless a place it occupies in the scale of creation ;|been repeatedly made a subject of comment ; but| though no single creature in the whole compass of 
, and to and yet, what will our readers who are unacquainted | the beauty of the worm, to an eye capable of per-| creation more illustrates the marvellous excellency 
ity ena with the fact think, when we assure them that| ceiving it, is no less remarkable ; and although wef divine arrangement, or the dependency of man 
yy argu the common earth-worm is at once shovel, plough, | would not place the serpent or the snake beyond for his happiness upon the meanest of God’s crea- 
d three harrow, and manure? Of all that soil which is the| the circle of the useful purposes of creation, yet| tures. 
mory of richest and most adapted for the gardener’s pur-|the impression made upon the mind by the worm| Such were some of our reflections the other day, 
watchful pose, there is scarcely any which has not passed|in this particular is much more interesting. We| While wielding the spade in our garden; and then 
le food. through the intestines of the worm, and the earthy | have watched it, industrious little peasant! hard-| we very naturally turned from the worm to other 
as far as casts which are seen lying about after its burrow-| working little ploughman! as it has moved on,| characters in the scale of moral creation slighted 
Jed fast. ings, are little patches of rich mould which have| swiftly shooting its way through the soil, and we| like the worm, fulfilling a:round of lowly duties 
derived an extraordinary nutrition from the cause| have wondered that it has not been a theme for| unnoticed and unperceived. How many there are 
wehave mentioned. Mrs. Somerville, in her “ Phy-| poets. Its movements surely illustrate the poetry |in society, the delvers, the diggers, and plough- 
teresting sical Geography,”’ mentions it as probable that of|of motion; and indeed one of our later poets,|men, nay, even the unseen philosophers, who work 
arks his- the finer vegetable mould there is not a particle} Walter Savage Landor, has made the worm the silently and obscurely in the dark beneath the 
brought which has not been prepared by this wonderful| subject of his song. ‘The following lines are as| mould, but who have the same value attaching to 
bas seen little labourer. just as they are beautiful in homage, of the sub-|them which, as we have seen, attaches to the worm 
re Huns. It is only recently that science has devoted | ject of our paper:— —preparing the soil in which others are to place 
ts Tartar much attention to this interesting subject ; but the seed—exploring the dark and the unsightly, 
wer is of the fact to which we have alluded was placed be-| “ First-born of all creation yet unsung, and bringing it out into the light, that others may 
yond dispute some years ago by Charles Darwin,| call - ht oe ete | _— i cause beauty and bloom to hang their brightness 
. Norman in a paper on the formation of mould, read aes =the satan ae csengalats over it. Let us, in moral conditions, recur to the 
e world, before the Geological Society of London. The} gweetest and most importunate. The voice often uttered but never sufficiently felt truth, that 
wn work performed by each individual worm may| Which would awaken, and which almost can nothing useful is mean or contemptible. How 
or seven seem so insignificant as to place almost in doubt| The sleeping dead, thou rearest up against, much soever the employment seems to stamp with 
d its mas the possibility of an achievement so considerable; = ace a - 4 wreck eri contempt, let us constantly remember that not 
d in Paris t this idea is refuted by the immense number ae eaieteds 2 humble in thy wank employment, but motive and object, are the foun- 
rats, pre of earth-worms constantly ploughing their way,| ‘Thou hast survived the giants of waste worlds, dations of real dignity ; nay, that sometimes work - 
| from the and e¢pecially when driven by dry weather, to a| Giants whom chaos left unborn behind, ers may be engaged in really dignified employment, 
sia, from considerable depth below the surface. It is satis-| And earth with fierce abhorrence at first sight, important in itself and its results, although they 
lescen factorily ascertained that no plough could reach so ya from her ps7 f Dy = penning sands, may be entirely ignorant of the magnificence of 
session deep as the worm, in many instances; and Mr. ia etna ey eae eueciitey enh ett the foundation they are preparing. The humblest 
» other. Darwin remarks that it would sometimes be much| g¢ serpent cable long, and ponderous mail action, it is pleasing to remember, is dignified, if 
in France more consistent to speak of animal mould rather| Of lizard, to whom crocodile was dwarf. 





jeune to the glory of God. 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


The Halfway Place. 


Young persons generally, set out in life with 
flattering prospects of success in all their under- 
takings; but a few fleeting years are generally 
sufficient to convince them, ‘‘that disappointment 
is the lot of man,” and that they must, from past 
experience learn more accurately to estimate for 
the future. Those who continue to persevere 
through difficulties, not suffering disappointments 
nor adversities to slacken their efforts to obtain 
the desired endsare generally successful, may it not 
be said, either as respects temporal or spiritual at- 
tainments. Are there not many who set forward in 
early life, with good intentions, and as they may 
think, with fixed resolutions, to lead an upright, 
godly life, and may have been favoured to over- 
come many of the enemies of their soul’s peace, and 
been willing to make some sacrifices, but have 





stopped here ; taking up their rest at the half way 
place? May it be the query of each of us, who 
are in the younger or middle walks of life, is this 
my present resting place? am I lured from the 
christian’s path, into some of the by-ways and 
crooked windings of an earthly mind? Let us 
pauseand consider. Are there not some sacrifices 
yet required of us, some besetting sin yet lurking 
within or about us, which causes the Divine light 
to be in great measure veiled from us? David said, 
“Twill not offer unto the Lord my God an offering 
of that which costeth me nothing.” He knew that 
an offering which cost nothing, would be worth 
nothing; that a lame offering, God would not ac- 
cept. We also know it; why then deceive our- 


selves, and tempt God? Annanias and Sapphira 
aimed to make some sacrifice, but were not will- 
ing to offer all up: this is surely a notable warning 
for any of us, who are refusing to give up what 


we are persuaded is called for at our hands. What 
a band there is amongst us, approaching the me- 
ridan of life, endowed with talents, bright talents, 
which should be occupied to the honour of Him 
who gave them; but of some there is grounds to 
fear, that they will be buried in the earth. Could 
we be induced to place a proper estimate on those 
things which are not seen, except with the eye of 
faith, but are eternal, a less value would attach in 
our minds to those perishing things which will 
soon pass away forever. Why are we not wise, 
why do we not consider our latter end, why, after 
properly pursuing our journey for a time do we 
take our rest at the half way-place? May we seek 
for help to be raised out of this polluted rest, and 
give all up, to become the humble followers of 
Christ. Will any thing short of this avail us in 
a day that is coming,—a day which none of us 
know how near it may be at hand,—when if we 
have not already obtained it, we would give the 
whole world were it at our command for peace of | 
mind. I trust a secret breathing for help and 
strength has been begotten in the hearts of many| 
amongst us, that the broken down walls in our| 
midst may be rebuilt, the preparation for which 
must commence at home; we must be hewed and| 
squared, and fitted, before the Master will use us. | 
It would be in vain for man as man, with all his 
skill and ingenuity, rightly to set about the work, 
for whatsoever is not according to the will and 
direction of the Master Builder, he can and will 
frustate. May it therefore be the watchful care 
of the members of the Militant Church, not to put 
a hand even to steady the tottering ark, without 
the Master’s bidding, and at the some time be 
ready and willing to do or to suffer in whatever 
way will most advance his righteous cause and the 





honour of him who is Head over all things to his 
church and people. 


Ohio, Second mo., 1856. 
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The Snow.—The snow was proverbially called 
the “‘poor farmer’s manure” before scientific ana- 
lysis had shown that it contained a larger per cent- 
age of ammonia than rain. The snow serves as a 
protecting mantle to the tender herbage and the 
roots of all plants against the fierce blasts and cold 
of winter. An examination of snow in Siberia 
showed that when the temperature of the air was 
seventy-two degrees below zero the temperature of 
the snow a little below the surface was twenty-nine 
degrees above zero, over one hundred degrees dif- 
ference. The snow keeps the earth just below its 
surface in a condition to take on chemical changes 
which would not happen if the earth were bare and 
frozen to a great depth. The snow prevents ex- 
halations from the earth, and is a powerful absorb- 
ent, retaining and returning to the earth gases 
arising from vegetable and animal decomposition. 
The snow, though it falls heavily at the door of 
the poor and brings death and starvation to the 
fowls of the air and beasts of the field, is yet of in- 
calculable benefit, in a climate like ours, and 
especially at this time, when the deep springs of 
the earth were failing and the mill streams were 
refusing their motive powers to the craving appe- 
tites of man. If, during the last month, the clouds 
had dropped rain instead of snow we might have 
pumped and bored the earth in vain for water; 
but, with a foot of snow upon the earth and many 
feet upon the mountains, the hum of the mill stones 
and the harsh notes of the saw will soon and long 
testify to its beneficence. Bridges, earth works, and 
the fruits of engineering skill and toil may be 
swept away, but man will still rejoice in the gen- 
eral good and adore the benevolence of Him who 
orders all things aright. The snow is a great 
purifier of the atmosphere. The absorbent power 
of capillary action of snow is like that of a sponge 
or charcoal. Immediately after snow has fallen, 
melt it in a clean vessel and taste it, and you will 
find immediately evidences of its impurity. Try 
some a day or two old and it becomes nauseous, 
especially in cities. Snow water makes the mouth 
harsh and dry. It has the same effect upon the 
skin, and upon the hands and feet produces the 
painful malady of chilblains. The following easy 
experiment illustrates beautifully the absorbent 
property of snow: Take a lump of snow (a piece 
of snow crust answers well) of three or four inches 
in length and hold it in the flame of a lamp; not 
a drop of water will fall from the snow, but the 
water as fast as formed, will penetrate or be drawn 
up into the mass of snow by capillary attraction. 
It is by virtue of this attraction that the snow 
purifies the atmosphere by absorbing and retaining 
its noxious and noisome gases and odors. 


The Coal trade for the year 1855.—The Potts- 
ville Miners’ Journal publishes its annual tables 
of the coal operations in the Schuykill region, from 
which we copy some interesting tables. The to- 
tal amount of coal of all kinds sent to market from 
the Schuykill, Lehigh, Wyoming, and the semi- 
anthracite and bituminous regions during the year 
was 7,587,502 tons, an increase of 684,004 tons 
over the amount the previous year. There has 
been an increase from every region engaged in 
mining during the year—the largest from the Pitts 
ton, Wilkesbarre and Nanticoke portion of the Wy- 
oming Coal region, lying below Scranton and the 
Lackawannaregion. The Schuykill region is pre 
pared to increase its production 300,000 tuns this 
year, should there be that demand for it, which it 
is believed will be so, in consequence of the fall of 
provisions and the increased impetus given there- 
by to the manufacturing interests. ‘The Lehigh 
region is prepared to furnish a considerable in- 
crease this year, as well as the Scranton region 


with the new branch of their road completed lead. 
ing to New York. Both these roads now open the 
coal regions directly to New York city. The Wy. 
oming region will also have a new outlet with the 
completion of the North Branch Canal, and the 
improvement of the White Haven Railroad lead. 
ing from Wilkesbarre to the Lehigh. The Shamo. 
kin region has also another outlet via the Sup . 
bury and Krie Rail-road leading to Williamsporg 
and from thence into the interior of New York, 
The number of engines used for mining purposes 
in Schuykill county is 315, with an aggregate 
power of 10,653 horses. The number of miles of 
railroad in the county is 430. The number of 
locomotives running on the lateral railroads is 42; 
independent of thuse on the Reading Railroad, 
—Ledger. 
——*#48- 
For “The Friend.” 
On the Value of Religion. 


Those who possess the soul-sustaining power of 
Religion will experience it to be a safe anchor to 
the mind, when it may at times feel almost over. 
whelmed by the waves of affliction, oft permitted 
to attend us in this world; which may be com. 
pared to a stormy sea, wherein there are man 
shoals, against which it is the duty of all to guard, 
in order to prevent being shipwrecked thereon, 
and thereby miss an entrance intoa blissful harbour, 
a never-ending eternity; to gain which, the sure 
Pilot must be sought and followed, even Him who 
leadeth in ways that we have not known, and in- 
structeth us to know that he is our guide. Such 
need not be afraid, though difficulties and dangers 
assail them on every side. As each one is willing 
to look to the Lord of life and glory for His dis 
rection and his protecting care, and as they are 
willing to follow Him in the straitand narrow way 
which He has been pleased to cast up, for all those 
who are really and truly his disciples, he will 
assuredly bestow on such in the time of greatest 
need, that Wisdom which will direct aright; and 
will enable those who put their trust in Him, and 
fully obey him in what he requires, to discover the 
many hidden snares laid by the enemy of all right 
eousness, to deceive and draw away from Him who 
is ready to save all that in sincerity give their 
hearts to him and follow him as the Captain of 
their soul’s salvation. 

May those who peruse these lines and who may 
realize that they have not partaken of those pure joys 
which true religion gives; be willing, ere it be too 
late, to seek that heavenly treasure ; the “ pearl of 
great price,” which is of more value than any of 
the alluring unsatisfying pleasures this world can 
bestow; for those joys which appertain to the 
possessors of true religion are enduring and will 
never pass away. 

When the rays of this world’s prosperity are 
around us and there are no clouds of earthly sor 
row to mar our outward enjoyments we may feel 
secure in them and be tempted to take up our rest 
in temporal gratification, but we should remember 
that it has been recorded in Holy Writ; that im 
this world we have no ‘continuing city.” 

Maryland, Second mo., 1856. 

aemteitiGproinaen 
For “The Friend.” 

As the readers of the “ Friend,”’ in common with 
other “ anti-belligerents” may have a choice im 
occasionally meeting with an article of a pacific 
character from the other side of the Atlantic, I 
would suggest whether the tone and temper’ of the 
following extract (from the London Atheneum) 
does not so ably contrast with many fierce and 
often intentionally irritating essays on the “War 
topic,” as to render it an acceptable article for its 
columns. * a 
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as 


- fence of property—in defence of religion. 


. portant than the interchange of cotton. 


“War with 
such a war is incredible. If there be in the cata- 
logue of mortal calamities a “ worse than Civil War,” 
it is such a conflict as might arise between Ame- 
ricaand England. A civil war has generally some 
basis in reason. Some grand principle is at stake. 
The sword is drawn in defence of freedom—in de- 
As in 
our own civil war, a certain degree of romance, of 
chivalry, and of intellectual activity, often springs 
from the conflict and flourishes after its close—the 
blossom and the fruit of a splendid and deadly con- 
test. Buta war against America would have no 
single redeeming point. There is not—and there 
never ought to be—any real ground of quarrel 
with the United States. The interests of the two 
countries are identical. Their moral principles 
are the same. They have neither a language to 
separate nor a religion to estrange them. The 
same blood flows in the veins of their people. 
They have acommon history—a common literature 
—a common tradition. They possess the same 
Bible. They read the same Shakspeare and the 
saute Milton. Blake conquered and Cromwell 
ruled for both. They have an equal interest in 
Raleigh, in Vane, and in Penn. Nay, their pre- 
sent state is as inseparable as their past. They 
still live by the light of the same old Saxon laws. 
They still drink at the same intellectual fountains, 
regardless whether the springs lie on the eastern 
or the western shores of the Atlantic. Irving, 
Bryant, Bancroft, Hawthorne, Longfellow are ad- 
mired with as warm an affection in Kogland, as are 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Dickens, Jerrold, in Ame 
rica. A war between America and England would 
be a war of brothers—a war of friend against friend. 
It would be a war against the affinities of race, 
against the unity of religion, against the inter- 
changes of trade. It would be a war in favour of 
barbarism, piracy, restriction—a war against the 
bounties of Nature, the enterprises of genius, the 
advances of civilization. Such a war would bring 
sorrow into every Anglo-Saxon home in Europe 
and America, and a feeling of shame and bumilia- 
tion into every Anglo-Saxon heart, in whatever 
quarter of the globe it beats. 

“We say nothing about material interests. They 
go for much, but the moral interests far outweigh 
them. ‘he interchange of thought is more im- 
And for 
what are we threatened with an interruption of our 
friendly relations with our American kindred? Is 
any principle at issue? Are our liberties threat- 
ened—is our property unsafe? Not in the least 
degree. Only three slight and miserable causes 
for quarrel appear—a dispute about the construc- 
tion of a treaty regarding that interesting savage, 
the King of Mosquito,—a dispute about some 
wretched sandbanks lying off Balize—and a dis- 
pute about the attempt to enlist troops for the 
Crimea. The first two are quite insignificant. We 
might as well go to war about the sovereignty of 
Kel Pie Island. We may be right, or we may be 
Wrong in our interpretation ; the Americans think 
Weare wrong. There is much to be said on both 
sides ; and we all know that when private persons 
disagree about trifles, a courteous and conciliatory 
tone soon removes the cause of quarrel. About| 
the third point—the attempt to enlist in the Re- 
publican territory—we are unquestionably in the 
Wrong. In neither case is our honour engaged, in| 
neither case does any principle, which ought to be 
Maintained, stand behind the formal terms of the 
disagreement—thus presenting a true ground of 
quarrel, as in the Russian war, which the genius 
of the nation can seize andaccept. Our statesmen 
might—and must—find in the resources of diplo- 
wacy a means of satisfying all interests without 





the United States! The idea of 
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an insane appeal to the sword. Where we are 
clearly wrong, we should at once and fully admit 
our error, making whatever reparation is fairly 
due. It is said the Washington Cabinet requires 
the withdrawal of Crampton. Surely this is 
no extreme or revolutionary request. Personal 
unpopularity has always been considered a suffi- 
cient reason for requiring the withdrawal of an 
ambassador. We could give a hundred instances 
in which sovereign powers have exercised this 
right. Under such circumstances withdrawal does 
not imply censure. It merely implies that the 
personal relations of the ruler and the minister 
have become such as to impede the transaction of 
public business. We were wrong in attempting to 
recruit within the Union. Crampton was the 
instrument of the wrong. He has thereby rendered 
himself an object of suspicion at Washington. 
His withdrawal, therefore, at the request of the 
American Cabinet, would be in accordance with 
usage, and would be a sure pledge of the sincerity 
of our acknowledgment of the original error. 
Strong nations can afford to be graceful in their 
concessions. 

“The other points are less clear. Yet, ifa proper 
spirit of conciliation presides at the discussion, we 
have no reason to fear a permanent disagreement. 
We have aright to expect that our diplomatists 
and public writers will approach the discussion in 
a pacific mood. Above all things, we deprecate a 
menacing tone. We cannot read without indigna- 
tion the elaborate display of our naval and military 
powers which some of our journals have thought 
proper to make. Every Englishman feels that he 
would not be put down by such a parade ; and we 
must not forget that our descendants in America 
are just as haughty as ourselves. They have our 
blood, our passions, our acute sense of personal 
honour. Against ourselves the threat of force is 
the one argument that is sure, under all cireum- 
stances, to fail. Nor will the Americans be cowed 
by a menace of the Baltic ficet. We must argue 
our point as if no fleets were in existence, and take 
our stand on the ground of history and reason.” 
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In our last number, we gave an account of the 
murder of a child by its mother, in order to prevent 
it being carried back into slavery; the following 
extract exhibits slavery in a different phase, de- 
monstrating the deadening, debasing effect it has 
in very many instances on those who are the ac- 
tive agents in maintaining the direful system, and 
in carrying it into effect. The account originally 
appeared in * The Cincinnati Commercial,” and 
is confirmed by an inhabitant of the town where 
the dreadful deed was enacted, who signs himself 
“Aberdeen,” fearing, we suppose, some violence, 
should he become known. It needs no comment. 
The writer says :— 

“Sir: I cut the following extract from The Cincin- 
nati Commercial, which is the very first public notice 
that has been taken in any form of the awful tragedy 
that was enacted here—neither of the papers published 
in this city having given the slightest account of the 
matter, believing, doubtless, that so small an affair as 
burning a slave to death by way of a Thanksgiving 


| frolic is not worth publishing: 


“¢We are informed that on the Kentucky Thanksgiv- 
ing Day a couple of young men of Maysville, whose 
family connections are described as of the ‘ highest re- 
spectability, were on a drunken spree at the Parker 
House in that place, and protracting their frolic until a 
very late hour, after all the household had retired to 
bed, attempted to arouse the barkeeper to procure more 
liquor, and failing in this, and succeding in finding a 


yellow man, one of the waiters, asleep, they con@luded 
to set fire to him in order to awaken him! With this view 
they took a camphene lamp, and pouring the fluid over 


| his whiskers, ignited it, and the poor fellow's neck and 


head became instantly wrapped in an intense blaze, 
which continued until the fluid was consumed. The 
sufferings of the victim were dreadful in the extreme. 
No refinement of torture could have produced more ex- 
cruciating misery. But, strange to say, death did not 
release him from torment until after the lapse of two 
weeks. The poor creature was the slave of Ball, keeper 
of the Parker House, who says, as our informant tells 
us, that no human suffering could exceed that of his 
boy during the fortnight that he lived after the burn- 
ing. The young men, ‘respectably connected,’ whose 
drunkenness resulted in this horror, are said to allege 
that they burned the negro by accident—that when 
holding the lamp to his face they managed to break it 
and spill the fiery fluid upon him. The young men are 
rich. They have agreed to pay Bull $1,200 for the loss 
of his servant. Our informant says that no one in 
Maysville speaks of this transaction without a shudder 
of horror, but that no movement has been made toward 
a legal investigation of the matter, and that the ‘ high 
position’ of the parties implicated will overawe any 
such movement. We ask the citizens of Maysville, in 
the name of their honour, if these things can be true ?’ 

“ The facts set forth in The Commercial are true, and 
are put in the mildest form, for it was a deliberate act 
of torture; flagitious beyond all precedent, ending in 
death after two weeks of suffering on the part of the 
victim ; albeit the parties were on a drunken frolic, and, 
as the world goes, were quite ‘respectable.’ No exami- 
nation of the circumstances had taken place, nor will 
there be any; the money of the friends of the parties, 
together with the official relative of one of them, being 
amply sufficient to protect them. 

They carry their heads as high as if nothing had 
happened, and talk about the amount they had to pay 
the owner of the slave as rather expensive, considering 
it was done for a bit of fun! 

“Ts not this a creditable state of things, and is it not 
one more powerful illustration of the beauties of slave- 
ry? Can’t you get some of your Northern ‘Divines’ to 
preach in favour of the system from this text ?” 

Maysville, Jan. 1856. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—The steamship Africa arrived at New 
York on the 8th inst., bringing Liverpool dates to Second 
mo. 23d. She brings no tidings of the missing steam- 
ship Pacific, which may now be given up as lost. The 
Pacific’s officers and crew numbered 141; her passen- 
gers were 45 in number, making in all 186 persons on 
board. It was supposed the Peace Conference would 
open on the 25th ult. Great anxiety was felt as to the 
result, but it was generally supposed a peace would be 


_} concluded, such being the desire of the French govern- 


ment. The editors of the newspapers in Paris are or- 
dered to write no more respecting war or peace while 
the Conference is in session. Letters from St. Peters- 
burgh and Warsaw, in the German papers, give details 
of the preparations in progress for the continuance of 
the war, and state that on no point has the former 
energy of the military department been abated. The 
health of the armies in the Crimea is said to be remark- 
ably good. The French engineers have effected the 
complete destruction of Fort Nicholas in South Sebas- 
topol. About 120,000 pounds of powder was employed 
in its destruction. The Russians kept up a desultory 
fire from the north side, which caused the Allies but 
little injury. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The government has negotiated 
a new loan of £5,000,000. It was all taken by the 
Rothschilds at a rate equivalent to 90 for three per cent. 
consols. John Sadlier, M. P., had committed suicide. 
He appears to have been guilty of frauds and forgeries 
to an immense amount, perhaps, a million of pounds. 
His crimes are said to exhibit a combination of boldness, 
ingenuity, versatility and tact, almost without a paral- 
lel. Liverpool Market.—Sales of cotton for the week, 
50,870 bales; prices had declined from 1-16 to jd. Bu- 
siness in Manchester was dull. Breadstuffs were in bet- 
ter demand, and prices had improved. Philadelphia 
and Baltimore flour had advanced from ls. to 2s. In- 
dian corn was also advancing in price. Consols, 904 
to 91. 

UNITED STATES. — The Pacific Whaling Fleet.— 
Whitney’s Whalemen’s List, published at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, Twelfth mo. 31st, says that the aver- 
age season’s catch of “right whales” to each ship has 
been 1022 barrels of oil and 11,110 Ibs. of bone, and 





the gtand total taken by the fleet this season, as re- 
ported, is 226,626 bbls. whale oil, and 2,443,230 lbs. of 
bone. Other vessels have obtained furs, ivory and skins, 
and whales have never been so numerous in the North 
Pacific as this season. 

Immigration to Texas.—Immigration continues to pour 
into Texas in a steady stream. It was recently stated 
that at one time five thousand slaves were on the road, 
together with long trains of wagons and numerous 
families. 

Congress.—The Senate has passed a bill for the con- 
struction of ten sloops of war at an estimated cost of 
$5,070,000. The present bill appropriates $2,000,000 
towards that object. Another bill has been reported 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defence. The Committee on Elections in the House 
of Representatives having made a report, presenting 
their reasons for renewing their demands for authority 
to send for persons and papers in the Kansas contested 
election case; the subject has been earnestly discussed 
in the House. The indications are, that Whitfield will 
be allowed to retain his seat. The Senate bill for the 
construction of ten sloops of war, was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. A bill to prevent the in- 
troduction into the United States of foreign criminals, 
paupers, lunatics and insane persons, has been referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Cincinnati.—The total value of exports from this city 
in 1823, was estimated at $855,900; in 1855, at $60,- 
000,000. The pork trade amounts to about fourteen 
millions annually. The total number of steamboats 
employed on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in 1823, 
was 80. In 1855 there arrived at this port 2915 differ- 
ent boats, and this embraced, perhaps, only two-thirds 
of the steamers employed on the Western waters. 

New Orleans.—The City Treasurer, Col. Garland, is 
reported to be a defaulter, to the amount of $200,000. 
He attempted to escape, but was overtaken and com- 
mitted to prison, to answer the charge. Two persons 
charged with being his accomplices, have also been 
lodged in prison. 

St. Martinsville, La.—On the 17th ult., a fire broke out 
in this town, which soon spread to a large and hand- 
some block of stores. In one of these, about 40 kegs of 
gunpowder were stored, which exploded, scattering ruin 
and destruction around. Thirteen persons were in- 
stantly killed, and up to last accounts, seventeen bodies 
had been found, and several others were missing. The 
loss of property is supposed to reach $200,000, very 
little of which is thought to be insured. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 206. The persons 
convicted, last term of the Quarter Sessions, for selling 
liquor on the first day of the week, have each been sen- 
tenced to a fine of $50, and thirty days’ imprisonment. 
The parties implicated were some of the principal tavern 
keepers in the city. The spring trade has fully com- 
menced, and the “jobbing houses” seem to be full of 
business. 

Destruction of Cotton Mills.—The Essex Cotton mill at 
Newburyport was destroyed by fire on the 6th inst. 
Loss, $90,000. The factory of Charles Kelly, in the 
twenty-fourth ward, Philadelphia, was burnt on the 7th. 
Loss, $130,000. 

The Weather.—In the middle and northern States, 
there are as yet no indications of spring. On the 10th 
inst., the thermometer in exposed situations fell at Phi- 
ladelphia to zero. In Boston it stood at zero. At the 
White River Junction, 26° below. In the vicinity of 
Albany, from zero to 7° below. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 394, of which 98 
were from consumption and other diseases of the lungs. 
The shipments of specie fur the week, amounted to 
$1,204,746. 

Slavery Items.—The Governor of Ohio has made a 
requisition upon the Governor of Kentucky for the re- 
turn of the slave woman, who recently killed one of her 
children in Cincinnati, and who was returned to slavery 
by the U. S. Commissioner. 

According to the Cleveland Ledger, more than two 
hundred and fifty slaves escaped from Virginia and 
Kentucky, during the Second month, 1856. 

Miscellaneous.—Indians in Texas.—Returns from the 
Indian Agencies in Texas, show that the State contains 
20,000 Camanches and Kioways, 3000 Arickarees, 800 
Wacces, Towacanoes and Keechies, 560 Lipans, 400 
Mescalegros, 960 Wichitas, and Apaches, Cadoes and 
other tribes in numbers not estimated, but mostly 
small. 

Large Supplies of Sugar.—A Cincinnati paper of the 
5th says, “ Yesterday and the day before, there were 
twenty-one arrivals of steamboats at this port from New 
Orleans, bringing 10,000 tons of groceries, among which 
are 5000 hhds. sugar, and 10,000 barrels molasses.” 

The Fugitive Slave Law.—The Cincinnati Gazette 
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states that, during the late slave trials in that cicy, four 
hundred persons were sworn in as special or deputy 
marshals, and that the aggregate sum allowed them for 
their services, amounts to $22,400. 

The Death Penalty.—A bill giving to Judges of Supe- 
rior Courts the power to communte the punishment for 
capital offences from death to imprisonment for life in 
the Penitentiary, should the jury recommend the pri- 
soner to the mercy of the Court, has passed the House 
of Representatives of Georgia, by a majority of 72 to 25. 

Kansas.—The Savannah Republican intimates that 
several companies of emigrants from that State are 
about proceeding to Kansas, but says that few, if any 
of them, are slaveholders, and that no slaves accompany 
them. The Republican doubts if even the votes of these 
men can be relied on, and mentions the case of a party 
of nine who went last year from one of the upper coun- 
ties of Georgia, eight of whom afterwards voted with 
the Free State men. 

The Czar and the Pope.—The latest advices from Rome 
confirm the report that the Emperor of Russia is doing 
all in his power to conciliate the Papal Government, by 
affording facilities for the establishment in Russia of 
the Roman Catholic worship. 

Liberation of Slaves—The New Orleans Commercial 
Bulletin tells us that cases of the voluntary emancipa- 
tion of slaves are continually occurring in the Courts of 
that city, and that the slaves thus liberatgd, in almost 





every case, fully vindicate the good policy of their 
emancipation. The Bulletin observes: “ Many of these 
slaves thus set free, become the owners of property, and 
some of them even rich; and, singular as it may appear, 
many of them become in turn slavebolders themselves.” 

Steel Pen Manufacturing.—At a recent trial in Paris, 
between a steel pen dealer of that city, and Hinks & 
Wells, the manufacturers, of Birmingham, it was stated 
that in the whole world there are but fourteen manu- 
facturers of steel pens, and that nine of them are at 
Birmingham, four at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and one at 
Paris. 

China Manufaetory.—The recently established porce- 
lain manufactory at Gloucester, N. J., near Philadel- 
phia, is said to be in successful operation, producing 
wares which compare favourably with those imported 
from Europe. 

Prohibition in Canada.—Resolutions favouring the en- 
actment of a Prohibitory Liquor Law, have been lost in 
the Assembly by one majority. A stringent license law 
was subsequently passed by a large majority. 

Weather in Florida.—Florida papers speak of the de- 
lightful spring weather, many of the earlier leaved trees 
being already clothed in living green. The Alligator 
Advertiser says, “ The cropping season is fast approach- 
ing, and our planters are getting ready for it. We saw 
a field of corn planted two weeks ago.” 

A Large Animal.—A Russo-Chinese hog weighing 
1400 pounds, was recently exhibited at Cincinnati; he 
was raised in Clinton county, Ohio. 

Another Asteroid.—The 39th asteriod was discovered, 
on the 8th ult., by Chaconac, of the Paris Observatory. 

Dr. Kane’s Charts.—The British Board of Admiralty 
have notified our government, that they have accepted 
Dr. Kane’s Charts, thus preferring them to the works of 
all his predecessors on the coasts of Greenland. 

Colonization Fund.—The House of Representatives of 
Georgia has passed an act that the tax now imposed in 
that State upon free persons of colour, shall be set apart 
as a fund to be applied to transporting this class of peo- 
ple voluntarily beyond the limits of the United States, 
and those so disposed may voluntarily return to servi- 
tude 

France Buying Steamships.—A late English paper says, 
“On Saturday the purchase was made of the General 
Screw Steam Shipping Company, of the Jason, Indiana, 
Golden Fleece, Calcutta, Argo, Queen of the South, 
Hydaspes, and Lady Jocelyn—amounting, we hear, to 
nearly £500,000. 

A Singular Exportation.—A vessel lately left San Fran- 
cisco for China, having as a part of her cargo one hun- 
dred and seven coffins, containing the bodies of dead 
Chinese. This is explained in this way: Chinese 
speculators hire large bodies of men in China to work 
in the mines of California. The bodies of those who 
die there are taken back, to prove to those from whom 
they were hired that their services were at an end. 
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Canada W., $2, to 27, vol. 30; from Chas. Perry, agt., 
R. L., for N. S. Babcock, $2, vol. 29. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


A stated annual meeting of “ The Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived of the use of 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 19th of 
Third month, 1856, at 3 o'clock, P.M., at Arch street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Witiiam Bettie, Clerk, 


CORRECTION. 


In the article on “The Republic of Liberia,” 1st eo. 
lum of page 207, in the last number, an error of num. * 
bers occurs. It should read “ membership of 7870, 
20 coloured missionaries,” &c. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will close on the 
11th of Fourth month, and not on the 4th, as was erro. 
neously stated in the late notice. 

The Summer Session will commence on Second-day, 
the 12th of Fifth month. 

Application for admission must be made to J 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the school, or to Joseph 
Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arclr street, Philadel. 
phia. 

West-town, Third mo. 3d, 1856. 


“A concise account of the Religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, embracing a sketch of their 
christian doctrines and practices.”—pp. 136. 

This little book is designed to present to inquirers, 
both within and without the pale of the Society, a con- 
densed view of the principles and testimonies of Friends, 
It contains a sketch of the rise, organization and dis- 
cipline of the Society, of its belief in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, its views on worship, minis- 
try, prayer, war, oaths, public fasts, slavery, trade and 
business, simplicity of apparel, the plain language and 
disuse of compliments, names of the months and days of 
the week, moderation and plainness in living, amuse- 
ments, reading and music. 

It is for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Arch street, 
and Uriah Hunt & Sons, No. 44 N. Fourth street. 


WANTED. 


A suitable Friend and wife, to superintend the school, 
and manage the farm belonging to Adrian Quarterly 
Meeting, Michigan. Apply to Richard Harkness, Adrian, 
or Samuel Satterthwaite, Tecumsey, Mich. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 


A man Friend is wanted to aid in carrying out the 
concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Josepu ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street, 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samus Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans . 
SAMUEL Berrie, Jr. } Philada. 


Diep, on the 11th of Twelfth month last, aged about 
thirty-seven years, Purse A. Cox; a member of Had+ 
donfield Monthly and Particular Meeting. Having et 
deavoured to do her day’s work in the day time, to have 
her lamp trimmed, and light burning, we trust she was 
found waiting the coming of her Lord. 

——., in the town of Sheboygan Falls, on the mort 
ing of the 15th ult., Jonas Smita, aged nearly 66 years. 
He was born in Bucks county, Pa., in the year 1790, and 
some thirty-five years ago emigrated to Lewis county 
in Northern New York. In 1845, he removed to Wis 
consin, and was one of the early settlers of Sheboygaal 
Falls, and witnessed nearly all the settlement and de 
velopment of the new and interesting county of Sheboys 
gan. He was a consistent member of the religious 50 
ciety of Friends, and much attached by education and 
conviction, to their distinguishing doctrines, and form 
of worship. 
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